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A student who fails to process an official drop slip 
through the formal procedures will receive an “XF” 
grade. 

The deadline for dropping a class is Nov. 14. 

Official drops from class before the twelfth week (Nov. 
14) result in an “X” or “XF”. An “X” means dropped 
while passing. An “XF” means dropped while failing or 
for non-attendance. 

The student must: 

1. pick up a drop slip in the Registar’s Office; 

2. have it signed by the instructor and a counselor; . 

3. return it to the Registar’s Office. 

This offically drops the student from the class roll. 

Failure to complete all steps in the procedure can 


result in an “XF” grade. 

According to the offical college attendance policy a 
student may be dropped from class after an equivalent of 
six class hour absences. The instructor must drop him 
after the equivalent of nine class hour absences. Drops 
for non-attendance result in an “XF” grade which when 
transferred to most senior colleges is figured into the 
student’s grade point average as an “F”. A grade of 
“X” is ignored when figuring the GPA. 

Kenneth Lewis, registar, said most students drop one 
or two courses, but this year there are more dropouts 
because of the increased number of adults at TJC. They 
move away or find they need more time to work. 

Midterm and the week before seem to gather more 


drops than any other time, Lewis said. The most popular 
reason students give for dropping is to spend more time 
on other courses because the class is “just too hard,” he. 
explained. 

“Too many hours,” is Chuck Rathbum’s reason. “I 
don’t have enough time for all my classes now—not and 
play tennis both,” said the freshman from Rochester, 
Ind. ' . 

“I dropped accounting... I knew I couldn’t pass,” said 
Cindy Prislovsky, Tyler sophomore. 

“I work late at the hospital and I can’t study until 11 at 
night so an 8 o’clock class was too early for me,” 
Winnsboro sophomore Donna Lestage said. 
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Lorace E. Catterson 

His experience makes him a better teacher 


By KRISTEN MEIDAL 

Economics instructor, Lorace 
E. Catterson, began “gambling” 
on the stock market in post-war 
1949. Thirty years later he is a 
wiser and more experienced eco¬ 
nomics teacher for it. 

His years of concentrated in¬ 
volvement in economic affairs 
include gains and losses on the 
American stock market, bargain¬ 
ing with British labor unions 
while operating a military food 
depot in London, dealing with 
U.S. government regulations and 
working on one of the first 
electronic data processing sys¬ 
tems in the world. 

# 

Catterson finds incorporating 
this reservoir of practical ex¬ 
perience advantageous in his 
classroom instruction. 

“I have learned more from my 
mistakes than triumphs,” Catter¬ 
son admits. He speaks particular¬ 
ly of his first 24 years of playing 
the stock market. “I doubt if I 
broke even.” However, market 
investments become “intuitive 
knowledge after a good many 
years,” he added. 

In the past six years he has met 
each of his annual economic 
goals. He attributes a good 
portion of that success to the 
economic counsel of Cecil Greer, 



THE GAMBLER 
...Catterson played market 

since ’49 


TJC history instructor and per¬ 
sonal friend. Catterson refrained 
from saying what his specific 
annual goals have been. 

The best time Catterson has 
ever seen for stock investment 
was ’74. He would “beg, borrow 
or steal” putting whatever he 
could into high, quality stocks. 
The severe recession of ’73 had 
depressed the stock value of 


many top companies such as 
AMF and Westinghouse in which 
he owned shares. 

Catterson came to TJC 10 years 
ago. Previously, his teaching 
career spanned from ’39 to ’55 at 
the universities of Missouri, 
Arkansas Tech, Florida State and 
North Texas State. 

Between ’55 and ’63, Catterson 
worked at Strategic Air Command 
Headquarters in Omaha. He 
worked with an electronic data 
processing system putting the 
most complicated supply system 
up to that time on an IBM 
computer. This system included 
ordering and reordering pipe¬ 
lines, stockage levels, compliance 
action, emergency war stockage 
and thousands of support items, 
to name a few. 

He directed a food depot for the 
Air Force from ’63 to ’66. 
Stationed in London, he oversaw 
food supply distribution for all 
U.S. armed forces in Great 
Britain. 

Catterson sees the American 
free market “belabored by gov¬ 
ernment regulations.” It takes 60 
government agencies to regulate 
one hospital alone, he explained. 
“Strict sunset laws could change 
this.” 

A sunset law commissions state 
legislatures or the Congress to 
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DANCING WATERS—Like a disco light show, sunlight reflects off the fountain outside the 
Tyler Museum of Art. Perhaps it was a beautiful intermingling of modern architecture and 
natures beauty. 



“review each bureacractic agency 
every so often and send it off into 
the sunset if necessary,” Cat¬ 
terson said. Sunset laws would 
“justify the continued existence 
of an agency.” 

“For example, in 1880 a pine 
tree agency was created. It lasted 
50 years.” But Catterson added 
that at the end of 50 years, no one 
remembered what its original 
purpose was. 

However, in spite of govern¬ 
ment agency drawbacks, he views 
the economy as “healthy” and 
commented that it is a “wonder it 
works as well as it does’ ’ with the 
interference of unnecessary reg¬ 
ulations. 

College students are not in¬ 
formed about economic issues, he 
said and commented that ac¬ 
cording to such news com¬ 
mentators as Cronkite and Brink- 
ley, economics is the most dif¬ 
ficult subject to put across in 
news broadcasts. 

Today, inflation is “outrunning 
everything with the exception of 
land, housing and antiques,” 
Catterson said. But he firmly 
believes the stock market will 
recover from the current reces¬ 


sion in the early ’80s. 

Would Catterson encourage 
stock market investment consid¬ 
ering the state of our economy? 
“Only after long, careful con¬ 
sideration ... and mock runs,” he 

m 

asserted. He encourages long in¬ 
vestigation into market options 
and possibilities with mock runs 
worked out first on paper. 

Any economic advisor, he said, 
would first tell the would-be in¬ 
vestor: buy a home, buy in¬ 
surance, build up a savings 
account and invest only if you are 
willing to lose as well as win. 
These provide safety for the in¬ 
vestor. 

Good, future stock investments 
over the next several years will be 
in the oil industry, both foreign 
and domestic, Catterson believes, 
with a particular emphasis on 
Canadian oil. Investments in 
semi-conductors and others types 
of automatic machinery will im¬ 
prove as demand continues to 
increase for better and greater 
productivity. 

Beginning next year, Catterson 
will teach only one or two classes. 
He plans to give more attention to 
his investments. 


Nov. 11 rodeo to pit 
TJC against Kilgore 


The TJC-Kilgore Match Rodeo 
will be at 2 p.m. Nov. 11, at 
Wheeler Arena. 

TJC and Kilgore men will 
compete in bareback riding, bull 
riding, calf roping and ‘ steer 
wrestling. Women will compete 
in barrel racing, goat tying and 
breakway roping. 

The men’s bareback riding and 
bull riding events have 8-second 
time limits, the regulation time 
limit in rodeo. The calf roping and 
steer wrestling events as well as 
all the women’s events are timed. 

Contestants from each college 
will compile points in each event. 
The college with the most points 
wins a trophy. 

As a special attraction a 
greased pig chase is on the 
agenda. 

This event, infamous not as 
“good clean fun,” could spur 
campus wide competition betwe¬ 
en organizations. 

Each college organization may 
enter a team of two men and three 
women in the greased pig com¬ 
petition. Only one pig will be 
• • 

allowed to enter each event. 


This event has no entry fee and 
the winning organization wins a 
trophy. 

Any full-time student is eligible 
to participate in the rodeo. Entry 
fee is $3. 

To get to Wheeler Arena, 
Rodeo Club sponsor Kenneth 
Lewis said go out State Highway 
155 South to the blinking light. At 
the light, turn left on FM 2614. 
The arena is about one-fourth of a 
mile, on the left. 

HPD to recruit 
on campus Friday 

Houston police recruiters will 
be on campus Friday. 

Richard Minter, dean of the 
technology division, said a re¬ 
cruitment van will be parked on 
the lower level of the faculty 
parking lot across the street from 
the Technology Center. 

Minter said HPD representa¬ 
tives may also work from a table 
in the Teepee. • 

For further information call the 
technology dean’s office at 
593-4401. 
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ERNATIONAL FLAVOR 
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South Americans see U.S. stability, money 


By JEFF CLARK 
and 

MARCELA BURITICA 


tiesT* ‘ ‘ Five years ago students 
used to be against communism. 


The second in a series on TJC 
international students. This we¬ 
ek: South America. 

Although close geographically 
to the United States, in other 
aspects South America is a world 
apart. 

Freshman Rene Yungstein of 
Bolivia has been in the United 
States one and a half years. 

Yungstein came to this country 
because schools here have more 
advanced equipment, which is 
important in his major of opthal- 
mic technology and depensing. 
He also wanted to learn English. 

Here “people have all the 
facilities they need, which is not 
found in my country,” he said. 

“Students in the United States 
do not- worry about political 
affairs,” Yungstein said. “In 
universities and colleges, U.S. 
students have social activities 
while in Bolivia they have political 
groups,” he added. 

“The government was military 
for a long time, but we had 
elections just a few months ago. 
Now we have a democratic gov¬ 
ernment which I think is going to 
help the country,” Yungstein 
said. 

He thinks government in the 
United States is more concerned 
about people. 

“Here in the United States, if 
people are not satisfied with their 
president, they wait until the next 
election or go to Congress, while 
in Bolivia if the people do not like 
their president they just over¬ 
throw him,” Yungstein said. 

• Freshman Erwin Dannenberg 
of Chile has lived in the United 
States four months. He is on the 
TJC tennis team. 

Universities in Chile have a 
higher academic level. “One 
must study all the time. We don’t 
have as many social activities as 
the.United States has,” he said. 

About student political activi- 
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MARCELA BURITICA 
...marijuana a problem 
in Colombia 


' * 

But now that we have a military 
government, almost all students 
agree with it, and they are not 
having as many political activi¬ 
ties,” he said. 

Dannenberg says he has a very 
bad concept of American women. 
“They are only interested in the 
way they look, dating and having 
h good time,” he said. 

“A 15 or 16-year-old girl in 
Chile is more mature than a 
19-year-old girl in the United 
States,” Dannenberg said. 

Marcela Buritica of Colombia 
speaks greatly of the plight of the 
poor in her country. 

“We have a lot of poor peo¬ 
ple,” Buritica says. “About 60 
percent of the population go to 
bed without eating anything.” 

Why are people so poor? 

“We have a problem. We call it 
the marijuana problem,” Buritica 
said. 

There are some people who 


.grow the marijuana and some 
people who sell it to the United 
States,” Buritica explained. 
“There are some people who are 
what you call rich and there are 
some people that grow it that are 
so poor,” she added. 

“But they (the poor) are the 
ones that really work,” Buritica 
said. 

Buritica also explained all 
through the country owners of 
industry are rich and the workers 
are poor. The minimum wage in 
Colombia is between $1 and $2 a 
day. 

Buritica used- to work in Co¬ 
lombia as a volunteer. Since she 
has been in the United States she 
has not been able to find a job as a 
volunteer. 

In Colombia, she helped in 
hospitals, helped people without 
houses to build them and taught 
them Spanish when needed. 

“That is something that has 
amazed me in the United States. I 
don’t see any volunteers,” she 
said. 

“Everyone gets paid and is 
thinking about money,” Buritica 
said. 

Revolutions are commonplace 
in Colombia. 

We had one that was called 
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ERWIN DANNENBERG 
...bad concept of 
American women 


the thousand days war. And we 
had a civil war in 1959 because 
there were so many poor people 
and about 9 percent of the 
population was rich,” , Buritica 
said. 


Leonardo Espino of Venezuela 
has lived in the United States 
three years. 

He has noticed “there is not 
really a big difference between 
the United States and Venezuela. 
The United States is bigger and 
has bigger industries,” Espino 
said. 

People in the United States do 
not have any misconceptions of 
Venezuela because most people 
do not have any idea that Vene¬ 
zuela exists. Most Americans are 
so involved with their own coun¬ 
try that they don’t know anything 
about other countries, Espino 
said. 

“We have the same type of 
government—democracy. We 
have the same basic govern¬ 
mental powers and minimum 
wage,” he said. 

Venezuela is not a self-suf¬ 
ficient country. It depends on 
other countries for many of its 
needs. 

“Venezuela has a lack of 
agriculture and depends on petrol 
(oil),” he said. Venezuela is a 
member of OPEC. 
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RENE YUNGSTEIN " 
...U.S. students don’t worry 
about politics 


There was a socialist govern¬ 
ment that lasted two years. Then 
we had a military government. 
They told, the people that it would 
be all right, that they would have 
houses and everything. But again 
they (the people) got nothing,” 
Buritica said. 

In the 1974 revolution the 

people did score a victory by 

going on strike and getting wages 
raised. But the government 
raised the prices the next month 
and things were like before, 
Buritica said. 

Buritica spoke of the large 
number of social activities here: 
“Sometimes I don’t like it. You 
are so close minded.” 

Everyone here moves in his 
own circle, Buritica said. “They 
don’t care about strange people,” 
she added. 
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LEONARDO ESPINO 
...notices no big differences 


Opinions 


A helmet—don t leove home without it 


a 


As the prices of automobiles 
and gasoline continue rising, 
motorcycle sales increase. 
Cycling is ever becoming a 
more respectable form of sport 
and transportation. The two- 
wheelers no longer suggest 
gangs of hoodlums invading 
your town. 

Through August of this 
year, there had been 1,213 
traffic accidents involving 
motorcycles said Marshall 
Smith, Safety Education Of¬ 



fer the Department of 
Public Safety district office. Of 
these, 1,002 cyclists were 
injured and 46 died. A large 
percentage ■ of all motorcycle 
fatalities result from head 
injuries. 

Of the 10,005 motorcycles 
involved in accidents in ’78, 
321 deaths resulted. This was 
“an 18 percent increase over 
’77 and a 72.6 percent in¬ 
crease over 1976,” when the 
« 

helmet law was repealed. 


Though some held the law 
requiring cyclists to wear hel¬ 
mets imposed on their per¬ 
sonal freedom, Texas legisla¬ 
tors saw the need for safety 
laws because the motorcycle 
itself offers virtually no pro¬ 
tection from injury. 

But the crusaders for per¬ 
sonal freedom “won” and the 
helmet law was repealed. 
Seventy-three percent of mo¬ 
torcyclists killed in ’78 were 
not wearing head gear, said 


Smith. 

Smith says most automo¬ 
bile-motorcycle clashes hap¬ 
pen in urban areas—“within 
the city limits.” 

He says about 50 percent of 
these accidents are the fault of 
the auto driver’s “failure to 
yield,” but regardless of who 
is at fault it is the motorcycle 
driver who usually pays—with 
life or limb. 

Smith cites lack of visibility 
as a major problem of motor¬ 



O C? ^ 


MELbNETS WORK! 


cycle safety. Drivers are pro¬ 
grammed to watch for cars. 
Arid even though the driver 
may see an oncoming motor¬ 
cycle, this may not “register” 
and the driver pulls out in 
front of the cyclist never 
knowing he’s there. 

When cyclists were no 
longer required to wear hel¬ 
mets “the death rate jumped 
dramatically overnight,” said 
Smith. ' 

The key weapon in battling 
statistics like these is defen- 

” * 9 

sive driving. Watch out for the 
other guy because chances are 
he won’t or can’t see you. 

And there are other things 
you can do to protect yourself 
from cycle-eating cars: 

Daytime use of head and 
tail-lights increases visibility 
as does bright-colored cloth¬ 
ing. Naturally the heavier the 
clothing the less the chance 
sharp or hot objects will 
penetrate. And as Smith says: 

“The smart motorcyclist 
will wear a helmet.” 
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PERSONAL PROBLEM—This sign marks reserved parking spaces for Vaughn Conservatory 
personnel in the parking lot at Baxter and Lake streets. (Staff Photo by Jeff Clark). 




The Whitehouse 
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...a woman's world 



for the most casual to the most elegant in ladies fashions 

10% OFF purchase of any regularly priced merchandise 


ONLY WITH THIS COUPON 


206 S. Broadway 
downtown Tyler 
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FRIDAY, NOV. 2 
Pledging ends for fraternaties 

SATURDAY, NOV. 3 
DU Little Sis’ party 

MONDAY, NOV. 5 

4 p.m.—Student Senate meeting, Student Center 
Lounge 

TUESDAY, NOV. 6 

7 p.m.—Dental Hygiene Club meeting 

THURSDAY, NOV. 8 
11 a.m.—Tau Kappa Bake Sale 


• • 

BSU fund-raiser to provide 
Nov. 9 baby-sitting service 




The Baptist Student Union will 
provide a baby-sitting service 
Nov. 9 at the BSU, 1327 S. 
Baxter. 

The service will be available 
from 5 p.m. to midnight. 

Cost will be $1 for one child in a 
family plus 25 cents for each 
additional child. 

Volunteer college students will 

care for children from 3-years" old 

. « • • 

m 

Tyler Junior 

College cAtews 

Tyler Junior College News, official 
newspaper of Tyler Junior College, is 
published every Thursday except during 
holidays and examinations by the journal¬ 
ism classes. 

Tyler Junior College News is a member 
of the Associated Collegiate Press and the 
Texas Junior College Press Association. 

Phone in news tips and stories to 
592-6468. 

STAFF FOR THIS ISSUE 

Editor ...Toni Bostick 

Assistant Editor.Jeff Clark 

Photographers .. .Jeff Clark, Sunny Shook, 

.Trace Hallowell 

Advertising.Jeff Clark, Toni Bostick 

Business.Susan Gibson, Jon Hazel. 

Circulation_Toni Bostick, Susan Gibson 


through sixth grade. 

Children will be placed in a 
play group of their own age. 

Refreshments will be served 
and activities will include crafts, 
toys and games. 

To register, call the BSU at 
592-0382 9 a.m.-5p.m. Monday- 
Friday. 

All proceeds will go towards 
BSU Summer Missions. 
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DOES 
THE DORM 
CAFETERIA’S 
CUISINE 
LEAVE 
SOMETHING 
TORE 
DESIRED? 

Try Fish N’ Chips. 

or the Fish Dinner, or Boiled Shrimp, 
or Fried Shrimp or Chicken 
Filet Dinner only at Captain D's. .. 
that great little seafood place. 


Coin-Operated Washeteria 

Apache Shopping Center 

* 

on Fleishel 




NOW OPEN—3 BLOCKS/FROM TJC 


-Also- 


Band and Apache Belle Special 

Complete 3 Piece Uniform Cleaning $3.85 


> 


College Cleaners 
Loop East Shopping Center 



Captain D’s 

seafood 

1021 East 5 th Street 
Phone 597-9588 



100% Pore Beef i 

uiogrta 
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dress shop fabric shop 


3322 EAST FIFTH 


597-2481 


SMARTEST STYLES 


INTELLIGENT PRICES 


Don’t forget your 
memory book! 

Yearbooks on sale till Dec. 1 

Potter Hall 204 


First Fall Semester Sale 


One Group Jr. Dresses 


CL 


Were $25.95-$51 

Now $20.75-$40.98 


One Group Jr. Tops 

Were $9.95$23.95 

Now S7.95-S18.95 

. *: . % 

One Group Jr. Jeans 

Were $21.00 

Now $16.75 



◄ 


Dairi) 
Queen 


GET ONE FREE 

/ e i ill 

Good thni Nov. 
*Witti this coupon 



- Crafty 




1406 SOUTH FLEISHEL 




PHONE 214 - 595-3737 


TYLER, TEXAS 75701 


For all your needs: 


•Prescriptions 


FAST GLASS • OUiCK LAB SERVICE 

• • 

Ovfcr 700 Frame Styles To Choose 
Hand Flex. G.P.. & Soft Contacts 

• GLASSES • 

. Fitted. Repaired. Duplicated 


THE 


SHOP Hours: 10:00-6:00 M-F. 9:00-1:00 Sat 

561-5775 

111-EESE LOOP 383 

Across from Safeway 
^ at the.French Quarter 


•Toiletries 


’It ' 


•Gifts 


Classified Ads 


•Maybelline Cosmetics 


it get results 
★ are quick , easy 


★ cheap—$2,50for four lines 

★ available on campus 


Charge Accounts A vailable 


Call 592-6468 or come to Potter Hall 204 
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TJC readies for crucial contest after upset 


By KYLE YOUNG 

TJC’s surprising 17-7 loss to 
Navarro Thursday night further 
enhances this Saturday’s contest 
against Henderson County Junior 
College. A Henderson loss to 
Blinn 14-7 last Saturday night left 
TJC atop the conference stand¬ 
ings with a 6-2 mark. Henderson 
and Kilgore—TJC’s next two 
foes—are both tied for second 
place with 5-3 records. 

Beciause of an opening season 
loss to HCJCjl3-12, the Apaches 
must win the coming game in 


order to take the conference title. 
Another loss to Henderson would 
almost. certainly eliminate TJC 
from the conference title because 
HCJC would have beaten TJC 
twice. 

In the Navarro contest, the 
Bulldog’s ball-control offense and 
capitalization on two fourth- 
quarter fumbles spelled the dif¬ 
ference. The Bulldogs turned 
both turnovers into touchdowns to 
erase' a 7-0 Apache lead at 
halftime. 

Head coach Charlie McGinty 
says the loss won’t affect team 


Jointhe 

Houston Police. 

Start earning 


$15,880 



Recruiters on campus 
Tyler Junior College 
Friday, Nov. 2 


Enjoy a challenging career. Paid hospitalization and life insurance, 
vacation, holiday and sick leave. Retirement program that pays 
liberal pension by age 50 after 20 years. Minimum age 19, good 
health, high school graduate or G.E.D. equivalent. Call Houston 
toll free 1-800-392-2?81. 

Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 



Ron Hallmark 


At* 

FORAA4L WE4R 

•Service 

•Style 

•Largest formal wear service in 
the Southwest 

•Special Discounts to TJC Stu 
dents 


TYLER 

3526 S. Broadway 
Old English Village 
561-8471 

LONGVIEW 
1113 Evergreen 
Royal Forest Shopping Center 
759-0666 


BETTER 

GRADES 


ON SALE HERE 




DATA-GUIDE: PLASTIC 




ui ckCharts 



College Books 


Across from TJC 


1,427 S. Baxter 


Tyler, Texas 75701 


morale for the Henderson re¬ 
match. “The Navarro loss was 
disappointing to the team but it 
won’t affect us against Hender¬ 
son County. We know we will 
have to play well to beat them.” 

McGinty added, “We’re going 
to have to eliminate the mental 
mistakes to beat them.” 

Navarro relied on the rushing 
of 5-foot-9, 175 pound running 


back Jerry James to totally 
dominate the second half. James 
scored twice in the half while 
carrying for 92 yards on 20 trips. 
Overall James totaled 113 yards 
on 29 carries. 

. The second half saw a complete 
reversal of the first 30 minutes. 
Navarro ran 47 second half plays 
to the Apaches’ 23 plays, while 
rolling up 14 first downs. All but 



By LIZ CAFFREY 

# 

Leading blocker of the week goes to freshman Jim 
DeSilva. The 6-foot-1, 238-pound offensive center 
was named by head Coach Charlie McGinty. The 
Canadian’s efforts assisted the Apaches in their win 
over Wharton Junior College, 17-7. DeSilva is from 
Ontario. 

“Wherever there is an opening, Lewis goes for 
it,” says backfield Coach Rick Langley: Marvin 
Lewis, leading rusher in the Texas Junior College 
Football Federation, was also the leading Apache 
rusher over Wharton. 

Linebacker Terrell Mikeska from Katy 'High 
School, was dubbed the leading tackier. The 6-foot, 

205-pound freshman charged through the Wharton 
offense “allowing us to stop them,” said McGinty. ® 

Keith Eckeknan, appearing for a third time inA^m yf 
• Sports Types, “played an excellent defensive ball ** 

game,” McGinty said. The 6-foot-2, 230-pound 
freshman from Sharpestown High School, brought 
down the Wharton line with 16 tackles. 

Defensive end,'Lester Mellontree is making his 
/ debut in Sports Types. A graduate of John Tyler 
High School, Mellontree “did a good job containing 
the halfback of Wharton,” said McGinty. Mellon¬ 
tree is a 6-foot-5, 195-pound sophomore. 

Willie Jenkins, a split end from Furr High School, 
is 5-foot-10 and weighs 160 pounds. McGinty says j 
Jenkins ran a kick-off back for 87 yards against 
winless Wharton. LEWIS 



DeSILVA 




EKELMAN MELLONTREE 


Hi * 

JENKINS 


MIKESKA 


J |f 
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We invite TJC students to visit 
College Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. Sunday 


cz/fcxzs. ISajitLs-t dfzuxcfi 


1612’Leo Lynn 
at the Troup Hwy. 
Tyler, Texas 75701 
593-9424 


Sunday Services 
8:30 a.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

7 p.m. 


• w COUPON" 


-COUPON - 


FRENCH FRIES FREE 


i 


(45* Value) 


J 






I 


with the purchase of 
any size sandwich 
and this coupon 




J J V 


•Mt 
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McDonald's 


i® 


Limit one coupon per person. [ 

I 

Good only at: McDonald’s in Tyler.f 

— j 

1300 S. Beckham and 8 


4140 S. Broadway 
Offer Expires Nov. 7 

— COUPON-- 


l 


one of the first downs came via 
the time-consuming Bulldog 
ground game which generated 
146 yards in the half. 

Navarro set the secoiid half 

tempo when the Bulldogs march¬ 
ed 70 yards in 17 plays to narrow 
the gap to 7-3 on a 27-yard Larry 
McCoy field goal. James carried 
nine times in the drive for 42 
yards. 

Navarro took the lead 10-7 with 
10:56 remaining in the game on 
quarterback Jeff Brown’s five- 
yard toss to James rounding right 
end. Defensive back Albert Sneed 
set up the nine-play, 52-yard 
march with a recovery of TJC 
tailback Marvin Lewis’ fumble at 
his own 48. 

On the ensuing kickoff line¬ 
backer Jeff Icet pounced on 
Lewis’ third fumble of the contest 
at the TJC 27. Navarro scored 
from there to make the final count 
17-7. James got the tally when he 
took a Brown handoff and bolted 
untouched six yards up the mid¬ 
dle. 

TJC dominated first-half play 
in taking a 7-0 lead to the locker- 
room. The first half saw TJC rush 
for 124 yards while rolling up 12 
first downs. TJC’s defense held 
Navarro’s offense in check, hold¬ 
ing the Bulldogs to 22 yards on 
the ground and one first down 
which was the result of a penalty. 

McGinty cited the Apaches’ 
failure to score in the second half 
a main reason for their downfall. 

, “We played very well in the first 
half and had good field position 
but we couldn’t score. We didn’t 
play as well in the second half. 
We just Can’t make mistakes and 
expect to win.” 

TJC’s only score of the contest 
came 4:33 before intermission on 
running back Columus Harris’ 

one-yard plunge up the middle. 
The tally climaxed a 53-yard, 
nine-play drive following a 
Navarro punt. Harris picked up 33 
yards in the march and became 
the first Apache other than Lewis 
to score while rushing this 
season. 

Lewis was held to 64 yards on 
18 carries to leave his total thus 
far at 885, an average of just over 
110 yards per game. 

The Apaches must now ready 
themselves for the big showdown 
with Henderson County. McGinty 
said a lack of preparation was the 
reason for the 13-12 loss to HCJC 
in their first meeting. “We didn’t 
have enough time to prepare for 
them the first time. They blocked 
the extra point that decided the 
game.” McGinty adds, “Hen¬ 
derson County just has a real 
good football team.” 

Conference 

Standings 

The Texas Junior College Foot¬ 
ball Federation now shapes up 
like this: 

TJC. 6-2 

Henderson Co.5-3 

Kilgore.5-3 

Navarro.4-4 

Blinn. 4-4 

Wharton.0-8 


Classified 

Advertising 


PHOTO EQUIPMENT 

Rapid print processor. Uses 
Ektamatic chemicals and paper. 

Call 592-6468 before 5:30 p.m. 

• 

BOOKS 

The Apache Yearbook on sale 
until Dec. 1 in Potter Hall 204. 
You’ll be sorry if you don’t have a 
memory book. 
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